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Willamette Law School Approved 

On the recommendation of the Legal Education Section, the House of 
Delegates of the American Bar Association gave provisional approval to the 
Willamette University School of Law at Salem, Oregon. This is the second 
school approved during the current year, the St. Paul College of Law of 
Minnesota having been granted provisional approval in May. There are now a 
total of 99 approved schools out of 185 in the United States, the attendance 
at the approved schools being almost two-thirds of the entire law school 
enrollment. The complete list of approved schools appears in this issue. 





Annual Meeting of National Conference 


A new chapter in the history of The National Conference of Bar Exam- 
iners was written at the annual meeting held in Cleveland on July 25. Chief 
attention at this meeting and at the subsequent joint meeting held the next 
day with the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar was 
devoted to the character problem and to ways and means of improving 
methods of examination for character and fitness and of finding out more 
about the moral background of applicants for admission to the bar. 

A committee which had been working during the year on this subject 
presented a report which was adopted first by the Conference, then by the 
joint meeting and finally by the House of Delegates of the American Bar 
Association. This resolution proposed standards to be adopted in each state 
to bring about more thorough character tests. It is not an exaggeration to 
say that these standards may prove as important and as far-reaching in their 
way as have the standards of admission to the bar adopted by the American 
Bar Association in 1921. 


Character Standards Adopted 


The standards of character examination adopted were as follows: 

1. The applicant should be required to register at the beginning of law 
study and at that time submit to an examination of his character and fitness. 

2. That further study be made of the desirability of each applicant upon 
commencing the study of law being assigned to a sponsor in the locality in 
which the applicant lives in order that the applicant may have the benefit of 
advice and suggestions from an active practitioner during the course of law 
study and that where found to be practicable such a plan be adopted. 

3. A standard form of questionnaire should be adopted which will give 
information about the applicant to be used in addition to his application form, 
unless that form calls for the required information. 

4. Character and fitness committees should have the power to cause 
oaths to be administered and witnesses to be subpoenaed. 

5. Each applicant, particularly in the metropolitan districts, should be 
interviewed personally. 

6. Administrative machinery should be set up for the investigation of 
applicants where questionnaires or interviews show that further information 
is needed. 

7. We reiterate the position taken by the American Bar Association that 
a report of The National Conference of Bar Examiners should be required 
when an appplicant is applying on a foreign license. 

8. Just before taking the bar examination the applicant should be re- 
quired to submit to a final examination into his character and fitness. 
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9. Local, state and national bar associations, and other interested or- 
ganizations should be encouraged to make a study of this problem and to do 
what they can to bring about the establishment of an adequate system in 
each jurisdiction to inquire into the character and fitness of applicants. 

10. In each jurisdiction the court, legislature or other group which has 
control of admission to the bar should be encouraged to continue a study of 
the problem with the view of obtaining better cooperation in setting up the 
necessary machinery, and after the necessary machinery has been set up with 
the view of getting the proper cooperation between the group which de- 
terrnines the requirements for admission to the bar and those appointed to 
inquire into the character and fitness of applicants. 


The meeting opened with the chairman’s address, which will be reprinted 
in the next number of The Bar Examiner. 

Mr. Bierer reviewed briefly the history of the Conference, pointed out 
the useful work it had done for the benefit of bar examiners, referred to its 
investigation service of foreign attorneys and spoke of the work which it was 
undertaking in the character field. 

After the conclusion of his remarks, the chairman introduced Dean Paul 
Shipman Andrews, of the Syracuse University Law School, who spoke on 
the subject “Admission to the Bar—Before and After.” Dean Andrews re- 
ferred to the difficult problems which the bar is facing today and in assessing 
its ability to cope successfully with the present difficulties he cast up a balance 
sheet of assets and liabilities. As assets he listed the ideals of the profession, 
the large number of lawyers who will not compromise with these ideals, the 
great fund of enthusiasm and idealism possessed by the law school graduates 
going into the bar, the higher standards of legal education and the require- 
ments for admission which are now found in the great majority of the states, 
the incalculable amount of work done by bar examiners, character committees 
and bar associations, and the large amount of leadership lawyers are giving 
in government, politics and business. These tangibles which are found on 
the plus side of the balance sheet will go far to enable the bar to meet its 
obligations to the public. But there are also liabilities, including an unfavor- 
able press, a small minority of unethical practitioners who breed cynicism in 
the ranks of the neophytes, a frequent failure to exclude the unfit or to 
discipline the unethical and a lack of organization which would make pos- 
sible more competent service in every type of legal work which has been 
undertaken by lay agencies. Dean Andrews is a firm believer in the presence 
in the bar of high ideals of service and morality, but he believes that some- 
thing must be done to waken these ideals and make them effective. 

The Right Honorable Lord Macmillan, Lord of Appeal in Ordinary of the 
House of Lords of England, a distinguished guest of the Association at 
Cleveland, was present at the meeting and the chairman called on him. His 
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lordship’s remarks were both gracious and eloquent and were much enjoyed 
by those present. It developed that he had been a law examiner at one time 
and was keenly interested in the work which the Conference was doing and 
particularly in its efforts in the character field. He referred to the question 
of how we are to have worthy lawyers as one of supreme concern to the 
profession, including both the problem of testing the legal technique of 
applicants and their character. These problems are ones with which they 
are also preoccupied in England. He attached the greatest importance to 
the examination system, but nevertheless thought that there were other sanc- 
tions of perhaps more importance and these were things which depended 
upon the spirit of the profession itself. In England and Scotland by far the 
most stringent and potent means of keeping men on the right path has lain 
in the profession itself. In the ranks of the English and Scottish bar there 
is a very fine esprit de corps and the man who offends against the professional 
ideals soon finds himself mistrusted and shunned by his brethren of the bar 
and by the benchers of his Inn. 

Lord Macmillan referred to the diverse character of our admission re- 
quirements and examinations in America and stated that in his opinion the 
gateway to the bar should be nation-wide rather than state-wide, and the 
spirit of the profession, which is of slow growth, must also be nation-wide. 


This spirit he said was the most potent means of promoting the traditions of 
the profession. This spirit has been promoted in England by the requirement 
that the aspirant for a call to the bar of England has been required to eat a 
certain number of dinners in the Inns of Court as a part of his training. This 
has a social as well as an intellectual value. 


He then spoke of the great traditions of the profession and congratulated 
the Conference on the part it was taking in maintaining these traditions and 
ideals. While the legal profession is not particularly highly esteemed in some 
quarters, he assured those present that “the profession is only passing through 
a change of pace and believe me, gentlemen, we shall be indispensable to 
the end.” ; 

Mr. Thomas F. McDonald, Secretary of the Missouri Law Examiners, then 
spoke on “Preparation of Questions and Grading of Papers in Missouri.” This 
address contained a number of valuable suggestions and will be printed in a 
future number of The Bar Examiner. 

Mr. William M. James, Chairman of the Committee on Character and 
Fitness of the First Appellate Court District of Illinois, reported for his com- 
mittee and presented for approval the standards which have already been 
quoted. Mr. James’ discussion of the character standards was included in the 
address which he made the following morning before the joint meeting with 
the Legal Education Section, and which is printed in the following pages. 
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A nominating committee was appointed, consisting of Mr. George Turner 
of Nebraska, Chairman, Mr. Clyde L. Young of North Dakota and Mr. Alan W. 
Boyd of Indiana. Its report was adopted and the following officers and mem- 
bers of the executive committee were elected: Chairman, A. G. C. Bierer, Jr., 
of Oklahoma; Secretary, Will Shafroth of Michigan; executive committee, 
Stanley T. Wallbank of Colorado, and Warren F. Cressy of Connecticut. 

On the following morning a joint session was held by the Bar Examiners 
and the members of the Legal Education Section for the purpose of discussing 
the work of the Character and Fitness Committees. The meeting was presided 
over by Chairman R. G. Storey of the Legal Education Section and addresses 
were made by Chief Justice Carl V. Weygandt, of the Supreme Court of Ohio, 
by Mr. Karl A. McCormick, Proctor of the Bar, Eighth Judicial District of 
New York, and by Mr. William M. James, whose address is found in the fol- 
lowing pages. Reference will be made in a subsequent issue of The Bar 
Examiner to the capable addresses of Justice Weygandt and Mr. McCormick. 

Following Mr. James’ address, Mr. John Kirkland Clark of New York 
moved to recommend to the House of Delegates the standards proposed by 
the Conference’s Committee on Character and Fitness, which motion was duly 
passed. The session ended with a report by Mr. Alfred L. Bartlett of 
California for the Committee on Cooperation between Bar Examiners and 
Law School Representatives. This report gave an account of the substantial 
progress which has been made during the past year. 





Justice Roberts Discusses Character Problem* 


As I have been sitting around here, listening to the talk and getting the 
views of the men here and trying to appraise the work this Association is 
doing, I have been thinking, What is the significance of this Association, 
really? What is its fundamental function in the life of the country? 

You have done an enormous amount of valuable technical work, dealing 
with procedure, recommending legislation to correct inequities and lapses in 
our statute law, but all of that, ladies and gentlemen, is adjective. After all, 
the fundamental thing that this Association exists for, as I see it, is to main- 
tain and to raise the standards of professional character and conduct in 
America. 

That is the fundamental job of this Association and if all its activities do 
not ultimately lead to and promote that great end, the other things that you 
have done are trifling, and they are not worthy of the Association’s continued 
existence. I think you have sensed that. I think the work that this Associa- 
tion has done in holding up the standards for the intellectual qualification 
of applicants to the bars throughout the country speaks for itself. 


*Excerpts from the remarks of U. S. Supreme Court Justice Owen J. Roberts at the 
annual banquet of the American Bar Association in Cleveland, July 28. 
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As the result of the period of years of work, the standards of professional 
education have been pushed forward at an amazing pace and to a most satis- 
factory point. But, ladies and gentlemen, the standard of professional char- 
acter is to be viewed in two aspects. It consists of two factors, intellectual 
and moral. We must be as zealous that, in promoting the intellectual quali- 
fication of the young men and women who come to our bar, we do not neglect 
the moral qualification as well. 





Improvement of Character Investigation 
an Important New Field for Conference 


The significance of the annual meeting of the Conference at Cleveland 
has already been pointed out. The standards of character examination adopted 
there were recommended as a result of the study of a committee of five men 
who have had intensive experience with this particular subject. It is perhaps 
trite to say that character is the most important element in the makeup of the 
lawyer. The Bar has devoted a great deal of time and energy to securing 
proper standards of admission to the Bar as far as general education and legal 
training are concerned. In thirty-eight states a two-year college requirement 
has been adopted and there are at least twenty-two jurisdictions where, with 
a few local exceptions in some cases, law school study is not recognized unless 
pursued in a school approved by the American Bar Association. The success 
of this movement initiated by the American Bar Association on the recom- 
mendation of the Root Committee in 1921 is most encouraging and indicates 
that the efforts to raise intellectual standards will be continued. 

It is true that there is some character test involved in requiring an ap- 
plicant to pass two years of college work and to cope successfully with a 
modern law school course in an approved school. But it must also be recog- 
nized that this is not enough. The great importance of being able to assure 
the public that the men who receive a lawyer’s license are all, actually as 
well as theoretically, “of good moral character,” demands that every effort be 
made to bring this about. The great difficulty in finding out the true character 
of applicants for admission to the Bar has made progress in the field of char- 
acter and fitness examination extremely slow. At the present time in the 
majority of states, little is done other than to require the presentation of 
letters or certificates from reputable members of the Bar and then to call the 
candidate in for a rather cursory examination by members of the local com- 
mittee. In perhaps seventy-five per cent of the cases this is all that is 
necessary. But in the other twenty-five per cent a more careful procedure is 
warranted if there is to be any real sifting of the wheat from the chaff. 


The small amount of attention which has been given to this subject is 
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shown by the meagerness of the statistics as to rejections by character com- 
mittees. In Pennsylvania it is reported that about five per cent have either 
been rejected or have withdrawn their applications. In New York, figures 
presented by Mr. Wickser a few years ago showed the number of rejections 
to be less than one per cent and in many other states, it does not exceed this. 
If everything was done which could be done, in the jurisdictions last referred 
to, to find out about the character of these applicants, will any one maintain 
that the percentage would not have been larger? This is no reflection on the 
character committees, which have worked hard and conscientiously, but it 
does indicate that there is room for improvement of methods. 

In most of the states there is no information as to how many rejections 
there have been on character grounds. 

The program proposed by Mr. James’ committee and adopted by the 
House of Delegates will very much improve the present procedure in most 
places. In the first place, the applicant would be required to register and be 
examined at the beginning instead of at the end of his law study. Registra- 
tion at such time is now required in many states, but there are very few where 
any character examination or investigation is then made. Obviously, the 
element of estoppel which exists after a man has spent three or four years 
studying law, is absent when he is just beginning, and not only can the com- 
mittee feel more free to reject hm, but also it can use its powers of persuasion 
to convince him that he is more fitted for other work. An important attribute 
which should be possessed by Character and Fitness Committees is the power 
to administer oaths and to have witnesses subpoenaed. It seems strange that 
every committee does not now have this power. 

The standards propose that administrative machinery should be employed 
in the investigation of applicants concerning whom some question arises. 
The work which the National Conference has done in the investigation of 
foreign attorneys indicates that very often the candidate whose general repu- 
tation is not good can be affirmatively proved to be unfit for admission. The 
employment of the National Conference as the administrative agent in refer- 
ence to such applications for admission on comity, which is now the rule in 
twenty-three states, is also recommended by the committee. The bar and bar 
associations are urged to make a further study of this problem and of the 
question of a system of sponsorship for law students by active practitioners, 
similar to that used in Pennsylvania. 

These are the most important of the suggested standards. They are 
recommended to each examining board, character committee, Supreme Court 
and bar association for careful consideration and further study. Their adop- 
tion at the Cleveland meeting marks the first step in a drive for higher stand- 
ards of character for bar admission and may well prove one of ‘the most 
significant actions in the history of the Conference and of the American Bar 
Association. 
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Character and the Applicant for Bar 
Admission 


By Witi1am M. James* 


Chairman Committee on Character and Fitness Examinations of The 
National Conference of. Bar Examiners 


In looking through the advance program published by the American Bar 
Association, I observed that I was described as “Chairman of the Committee 
on Character and Fitness, First Appellate Court District of Illinois.” In the 
last issue of The Bar Examiner, I was referred to as “Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Character and Fitness, First Appellate Court District of Illinois” 
and “Chairman of the Committee on Character and Fitness of The National 
Conference of Bar Examiners.” These dignified references to my official posi- 
tions rather embarrass me because in Cook County I am known to the appli- 
cants for admission to the bar as “Chairman of the Morals Gang.” 


In Cook County, Illinois, we have a comparatively elaborate system for 
inquiring into the character and fitness of applicants for admission to the bar. 
Perhaps a brief outline of our methods will be helpful to you in understanding 
my remarks which follow. 


Rule 58 of the Supreme Court of Illinois provides for the appointment of 
a committee on character and fitness in each Appellate Court District. The 
rule requires every applicant for admission to the bar in Illinois to appear 
before such a committee. In the First Appellate Court District, which includes 
Chicago, the committee consists of fifteen members, besides two members of 
the Board of Law Examiners who are ex officio members of the committee. 
In the Appellate Court Districts outside of Cook County, each committee 
consists of three members. 

In order to be admitted to the bar in Illinois, there are certain essential 
qualifications in addition to educational requirements. The applicant must 
be a citizen of the United States, he must speak the English language readily 
and intelligently and he must satisfy the committee on character and fitness 
that he has such qualifications as to character and fitness as to justify his 
admission to the bar. 

Before being admitted to the bar, the applicant is required to file with 
the committee a verified or sworn application. In this application he must 
state, among other things, his age and residence, the schools he attended, what 
degrees he received, whether or not he ever had any scholastic difficulties in 
school, whether he has ever been a party, either plaintiff or defendant, to a 


* An address delivered at the joint session of The National Conference of Bar Examiners 
and the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar in Cleveland on July 26. 
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civil, criminal or quasi-criminal action, the names of his parents, their occu- 
pation and residence, if living, and so on. 

Inasmuch as there are from five hundred and fifty to seven hundred appli- 
cants each year in the First Appellate Court District, the whole committee in 
this district can not examine each applicant. Hence, the committee divides 
itself into five sections composed of three members each. Immediately after 
its appointment at the October term of the Supreme Court, the committee 
meets and elects its own officers, a chairman, a vice-chairman and a secretary. 
When an application is filed by an applicant it is referred to a section, and it 
is not considered by the entire committee until that section has passed upon 
the applicant. 

At each hearing of a section or the entire committee a reporter is present. 
After an application is heard by a section, the section has the authority by 
unanimous vote to recommend the issuance of a certificate. However, if any 
member of the section is opposed to the issuance of a certificate, the applica- 
tion is then sent to the entire committee for action; or if any two members 
of the section request it, the application may be held for further consideration 
by the section. In any event, even though the applicant is recommended by 
a section, the affirmative vote of nine members of the committee is required 
to certify the applicant for admission to the bar. 

In the event the applicant is denied a certificate, he may ask for a rehearing 
at the expiration of six months. Three such rehearings may be allowed under 
the rules of the committee. In order to obtain a rehearing the applicant must 
file a written petition in which he must state what he has been doing since 
he last appeared before the committee. If he received assistance in the prep- 
aration of his petition, he must so state and give the name of the person who 
assisted him and state the nature of the assistance given. This latter require- 
ment was incorporated in the rules of the committee in the First Appellate 
Court District of Illinois because the committee found that some applicants 
were going to able lawyers to have their petitions prepared, so that their peti- 
tions in no sense constituted the work of applicants and gave the committee 
no insight into the applicants’ fitness or ability. 

When an applicant is refused or given a certificate, he is notified by the 
secretary. Every other member of the committee is prohibited from giving 
this information to an applicant. 

It has been my pleasure to serve as a member of the Character and Fitness 
Committee of the First Appellate Court District of Illinois for five years and 
to serve as its chairman for two years. During this period of service I have 
personally interviewed over one thousand applicants. From this experience 
I have arrived at certain definite conclusions with regard to the subjects of 
legal education, character and fitness, and admission to the bar. 
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For many years much has been written, spoken and done about the 
standards for admission to the bar. Most of the time devoted to this subject 
has been confined to educational requirements, while a relatively small amount 
of time has been devoted to ways and means of selecting only men of character 
for admission to the bar. Those who have spent so much time in endeavoring 
to increase the educational requirements are to be strongly commended for 
their efforts, but is it sufficient to see that an applicant for admission to the 
bar is well educated? What does it benefit the public or the bar if men who 
lack character are admitted to the bar simply because they are well educated? 
Is not a dishonest individual equally, if not more, dangerous to the public 
after he is well educated than before he is well educated? Is it not just as 
essential that a member of the bar have character as well as a good education? 
We hear a great deal of criticism in some districts of the character of judges. 
Most of these judges are members of the bar. Hence, if the integrity of our 
judges is to be improved, must we not start in that direction by improving 
the integrity of the bar? Movements are on foot in many states to stamp out 
the unauthorized practice of law by the layman. If these movements are to 
receive the sympathetic support of the general public, is it not desirable that 
the lawyer, in addition to being well educated, be also a man of character? 

When a man is admitted to the bar, he has run the gauntlet of what is 
intended to be a selective process. To accomplish the best results each part 
of the process must function at its maximum efficiency. The first step in the 
applicant’s preparation is in the grammar school, where, for all anyone knows, 
every student is a potential lawyer. Many eliminate themselves at this early 
stage in their education. The next step is in the high school where others 
are disqualified either by voluntarily or involuntarily not completing their 
high school education or by maintaining such a low scholastic average as 
virtually to exclude them from the field of higher education. The third step 
is taken in the liberal arts college. Here again many are eliminated because 
of scholastic difficulties or for other reasons. It will be observed that at this 
stage of the prospective applicant’s life, the field of potential candidates for 
admission to the bar has been considerably narrowed when compared with 
the number who originally enrolled in grammar school. The fourth step in 
the potential lawyer’s career is his attendance at law school. It is this step 
which perhaps has received the most consideration by those who are inter- 
ested in the problem of who should or should not become a lawyer. Much 
has been written and said about inferior law schools. Most of this criticism 
is undoubtedly justified. However, without condoning in any way the in- 
ferior law school, it is my opinion that very few law schools have reached a 
state of perfection where they can rightfully say that every student they 
graduate should be graduated. As a matter of fact, after interviewing hun- 
dreds of applicants, it is my opinion that virtually all law schools with which 
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I have come in contact through the medium of their graduates are graduating 
men and women who should not be graduated. The principal difference, in 
my humble opinion, among the law schools lies in the degree in which they 
are guilty in this regard. I trust that you will feel that in making this state- 
ment I am not attempting to say something sensational but am merely express- 
ing an honest opinion which has resulted from a contact with hundreds of 
law school graduates. If any moral is to be gleaned from the foregoing ob- 
servation about law school graduates it is that all law schools should continue 
with increased vigor their effort to separate the sheep from the goats and to 
see that only the sheep graduate. Whether this can best be done by a selective 
process of admission to the law school, by a more rigorous exclusion from 
the law school of students who demonstrate their inaptitude or by a com- 
bination of both of these methods supplemented by other methods, is some- 
thing which those in charge of the law schools are best equipped to determine. 
In any event the law school represents a very important step in the selective 
process of admission to the bar. 

The fifth step encountered by the potential lawyer in the selective process 
is the bar examination. The bar examiners in the different states, notwith- 
standing their laborious efforts, are criticized alike by educators, applicants, 
lawyers and laymen. Perhaps some of this criticism is justified but, in my 
opinion, the principal reason the bar examination fails to exclude more unfit 
applicants than it does is because the applicants in most jurisdictions are per- 
mitted to take the examination too many times. If the applicant were limited 
to, say, three examinations, the bar examination would then come closer to 
accomplishing its purpose and would bring about a greater elimination of 
unfit applicants. 

The final step in the process of selecting candidates for admission to the 
bar in many jurisdictions is the inquiry into the applicants’ character and 
fitness. In a large number of jurisdictions this step does not exist. In many 
jurisdictions where it does exist the machinery functions in an ineffectual 
manner. 

Character has been defined as “the peculiar qualities impressed by nature 
or habit on a person which distinguish him from others; hence, a character is 
not formed when the person has not acquired stable and distinctive qualities.” 
Fitness has been defined as “suitableness; adaptableness; adaptation; as, the 
fitness of things to their use.” In the practical application of these terms to 
applicants it is usually possible to segregate the applicants into three groups. 

In the first group may be placed the applicant who during his lifetime is 
known to have committed some positive offense, such as larceny, obtaining 
property under false pretenses, forgery, embezzlement or the like. In dealing 
with this type of applicant, one is prone to place the emphasis on the word 
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character rather than general fitness. The proper disposition of this type of 
applicant’s case is not ordinarily difficult. 


In the second group we find the type of applicant who at least as far as 
the committee knows has not committed any positive wrong, such as larceny. 
embezzlement or the like. Not infrequently, he has been dismissed from one 
law school for poor scholarship and has ultimately succeeded in graduating 
from another. Or if he has not actually been dismissed from a law school, 
he has barely succeeded in passing the examinations and graduating. Further- 
more he is often found to have taken the bar examination four, five or six 
times before passing it. It is not uncommon for an applicant in this group to 
exhibit a lack of candor in dealing with the committee or in dealing with his 
fellow men in the course of the every day events of his life. Some applicants 
in this group have had no scholastic difficulties and to all intent and purposes 
appear to be very intelligent individuals. However, an investigation among 
the applicant’s friends or in the neighborhood in which he lives may disclose 
that his habits are bad or that he is regarded as unreliable and untrustworthy 
Frequently it is difficult, if not impossible, to determine exactly why the appli- 
cant is regarded as unreliable and untrustworthy by his neighbors and asso- 
ciates. In other words, it can not be established that he has done something 
definitely wrong as, for example, the commission of a crime. Applicants who 
fall within this group present one of the most difficult problems which con- 
front the character and fitness committee. This is particularly true because 
the action of most committees is subject to review by a court, and in many 
instances the reviewing courts have been loathe to sustain the action of the 
committee because the court has felt that the committee did not have before 
it sufficient facts to justify its conclusion that the applicant lacks general 
fitness to practice law. Furthermore, the action of the committee usually 
takes place after the applicant has passed the bar examination and this weighs 
heavily in the applicant’s favor. 

The third group includes those applicants who have never committed a 
positive wrong, who have demonstrated their intellectual ability by satisfac- 
tory work in school, have passed the bar examination without much difficulty 
and, in general, have a reputation among their friends and associates for being 
capable, honest, reliable and able. 

Needless to say it is only on rare occasions that an applicant who falls 
in the first or second group should be admitted to the bar. The law schools 
can and should do much to decrease the number of applicants who compose 
these groups; particularly, the second group. However, if past experience is 
any criterion, it will be some time before all law schools can or will do or be 
able to do their full duty in this regard. In any event their work can and 
should be supplemented by character and fitness committees. This then leads 
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us to the question of what can be done to check more effectively the character 
and fitness of applicants. 

It appears to the Committee on Character and Fitness of The National 
Conference of Bar Examiners that the functions of the character and fitness 
committee are two-fold. In the first place, of course, it inquires into the 
character and fitness of applicants for admission to the bar. Secondly, the 
committee should do what it can to assist prospective applicants for admission 
to the bar to acquire a knowledge of the duties and obligations of a member 
of the legal profession. 





New Standard Added by American Bar Association 


An action of interest to all bar examiners and law school deans was taken 
by the House of Delegates of the American Bar Association at Cleveland by 
adding a new standard relating to approved schools. Upon recommendation 
of the Council, the Legal Education Section recommended to the House an 
additional standard, defining an approved school, giving to the Council a 
somewhat wider discretion in the matter of this approval. The purpose of the 
additional standard was to insure that schools on the approved list meet the 
standards which have been laid down by the American Bar Association in 
the past, in spirit as well as in letter. The new provision states that in addition 
to meeting the other requirements for approval already laid down, the school 
“shall be a school which in the judgment of the Council of Legal Education 
and Admissions to the Bar possesses reasonably adequate facilities and main- 
tains a sound educational policy; provided, however, that any decision of the 
Council in these respects shall be subject to review by the House of Delegates 
on the petition of any school adversely affected.” 





Delegates Recommend Establishment of Institutes 


The following resolutions were passed at Cleveland by the House of 
Delegates of the American Bar Association on recommendation of the Legal 
Education Section: : 

Resolved, That the American Bar Association recommends to all state 
and local bar associations the setting up of courses designed for practicing 
lawyers on the subject of the new rules of federal procedure, to the end 
that every lawyer in the United States shall have the opportunity, if he so 
desires, to attend such lectures. And, be it further 

Resolved, That the American Bar Association recommends to such asso- 
ciations, for their careful consideration, a program of legal institutes and 
practicing law courses of the type which are now being given in many parts 
of the country for the benefit of practitioners. 
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List of Schools Approved by American Bar 


The following law schools comply with the standards of the American 
Bar Association and are on its approved list: 


Alabama, University of, School of Law, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Arizona, University of, College of Law, Tucson, Ariz. 
Arkansas, University of, School of Law, Fayetteville, Ark. 


Baylor University School of Law, Waco, Texas. 

Boston College Law School, Boston, Mass. 

Boston University, School of Law, Boston, Mass. 

*Brooklyn Law School of St. Lawrence University, New York City, N. Y. 
*Buffalo, University of, The School of Law, Buffalo, N. Y. 


California, University of, School of Jurisprudence, Berkeley, Cal. 
Catholic University of America, School of Law, Washington, D. C. 
*Chicago-Kent College of Law, Chicago, Il. 

(Except as to part-time students who will graduate with 

less than four years of law school study.) 
Chicago, University of, The Law School, Chicago, IIl. 
Cincinnati, University of, College of Law, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Colorado, University of, School of Law, Boulder, Colo. 
Columbia University, School of Law, New York, N. Y. 
Cornell University Law School, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Creighton University, School of Law, Omaha, Neb. 


Denver, University of, School of Law, Denver, Colo. 
De Paul University, College of Law, Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, University of, School of Law, Detroit, Mich. 
Dickinson School of Law, Carlisle, Pa. 

Drake University, School of Law, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Duke University, School of Law, Durham, N. C. 


Emory University, School of Law, Atlanta, Ga. 


Florida, University of, College of Law, Gainesville, Fla. 
Fordham University, School of Law, New York, N. Y. 


Georgetown University, School of Law, Washington, D. C. 
George Washington University, Law School, Washington, D. C. 
Georgia, University of, Law School, Athens, Ga. 


Hartford College of Law, Hartford, Conn. 
Harvard University Law School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Howard University, School of Law, Washington, D. C. 


Idaho, University of, College of Law, Moscow, Idaho. 
Illinois, University of, College of Law, Urbana, IIl. 
*Indiana Law School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

(Except as to those students who commenced their 

law school study prior to September, 1936.) 
Indiana University, School of Law, Bloomington, Ind. 
Iowa, State University of, College of Law, Iowa City, Iowa. 


*Kansas City School of Law, Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas, University of, School of Law, Lawrence, Kan. 
Kentucky, University of, College of Law, Lexington, Ky. 


Louisiana State University Law School, Baton Rouge, La. 
Louisville, University of, School of Law, Louisville, Ky. 
Loyola University College of Law, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Loyola University, School of Law, Chicago, IIl. 

Loyola University, School of Law. New Orleans, La. 


* Admitted to status of provisional approval. 
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Marquette University Law School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Maryland, University of, School of Law, Baltimore, Md. 
Mercer University Law School, Macon, Ga. 

Michigan, University of, Law School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Minnesota, University of, Law School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mississippi, University of, School of Law, University, Miss. 
Missouri, University of, School of Law, Columbus, Mo. 
Montana, University of, School of Law, Missoula, Mont. 


Nebraska, University of, College of Law, Lincoln, Neb. 

New York University, School of Law, New York, N. Y. 

North Carolina, University of, School of Law, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
North Dakota, University of, School of Law, Grand Forks, N. D. 
Northwestern University Law School, Chicago, III. 

Notre Dame, University of, College of Law, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Ohio State University, College of Law, Columbus, Ohio. 
Oklahoma, University of, School of Law, Norman, Okla. 
Oregon, University of, School of Law, Eugene, Ore. 


Pennsylvania, University of, Law School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, University of, School of Law, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Richmond, University of, School of Law, Richmond, Va. 


*St. John’s University, School of Law, New York City, N. Y. 

St. Louis University, School of Law, St. Louis, Mo. 

*St. Paul College of Law, St. Paul, Minn. 

San Francisco, University of, School of Law, San Francisco, Cal. 
*Santa Clara, University of, College of Law, Santa Clara, Cal. 
South Carolina, University of, School of Law, Columbia, S. C. 
South Dakota, University of, School of Law, Vermillion, S. D. 
Southern California, University of, School of Law, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Southern Methodist University, School of Law, Dallas, Texas. 
Stanford University Law School, Stanford University, Cal. 
Stetson University, College of Law, DeLand, Fla. 

Syracuse University, College of Law, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Temple University School of Law, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tennessee University of, College of Law, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Texas, University of, School of Law, Austin, Texas. 

Tulane University of Louisiana, College of Law, New Orleans, La. 


Union University, Albany Law School, Albany, N. Y. 
Utah, University of, School of Law, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Valparaiso University School of Law, Valparaiso, Ind. 
Vanderbilt University, School of Law, Nashville, Tenn. 
Virginia, University of, Department of Law, Charlottesville, Va. 


Wake Forest College, School of Law, Wake Forest, N. C. 
Washburn College, School of Law, Topeka, Kan. 
Washington University, School of Law, St. Louis, Mo. 
Washington, University of, School of Law, Seattle, Wash. 
Washington and Lee University, School of Law, Lexington, Va. 
Wayne University Law School, Detroit, Mich. 

(Except as to those students who will graduate with 

less than four years of law school study.) 
Western Reserve University Law School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
West Virginia University, The College of Law, Morgantown, W. Va. 
*Willamette University, College of Law, Salem, Ore. 
William and Mary, College of, School of Jurisprudence, Williamsburg, Va. 
Wisconsin, University of, Law School, Madison, Wis. 
Wyoming, University of, Law School, Laramie, Wyo. 


Yale University, School of Law, New Haven, Conn. 


* Admitted to status of provisional approval. 
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